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CONTROL OF EMIGRATION IN EUROPE. 

BY JAMES DAVENPORT WHELP1EY. 



A decrease of about 50,000 as compared with the previous 
year is a feature of the immigration returns of the United 
States for 1904. This decrease can be attributed almost entirely 
to vigorous administration of the American laws and more de- 
termined effort on the part of foreign governments to keep their 
people at home. That this decrease is due more to legal restric- 
tion than to a natural lessening of the number of emigrants is 
also shown by the fact that during the same period the move- 
ment- into England, a country with no restriction upon immi- 
gration, increased to a marked degree. The English immigra- 
tion was largely from Eussia, where there are legal restrictions 
upon emigration, it is true, but where these restrictions are 
notoriously evaded. 

The decrease of immigration into the United States was most 
marked from Italy, Austria-Hungary and Eussia, countries fur- 
nishing the largest objectionable element There was an increase 
from Great Britain and Germany, where the percentage of desir- 
able emigrants is high. The emigration from Italy, Austria- 
Hungary and Eussia is carried by the English and German 
steamship lines, the officials of which exercise considerable vigil- 
ance in preventing the embarkation of passengers who are likely 
to be refused admission at American ports. Thus the Amer- 
ican restriction law operates, not only at points where it is en- 
forced, but also in foreign countries where the American govern- 
ment has no legal jurisdiction over the movement of population. 

Emigration from European countries during the past year 
was larger than ever before recorded ; and, had the United States 
and Canada placed no restraint upon the movement towards 
North America, over a million aliens would have undertaken the 
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journey, instead of less than nine hundred thousand. The de- 
portation of objectionable persons who arrive at American sear 
ports, and the exclusion of like individuals along the northern 
and southern borders of the country, even though those denied 
admission are numbered by the thousand, affect but a few com- 
pared to the vast total rejected for passage by the transportation 
companies and those who are deterred from beginning the journey 
through fear that they will be turned back at the point of em- 
barkation for the sea voyage. At Naples alone, in a single year, 
10,000 applicants for passage were refused by the steamship com- 
panies because of evident inability to meet the requirements of 
the American law. That immigration restriction laws do re- 
strict, if enforced with the vigor and honesty which mark the 
American administration, does not admit of argument. 

For many years, the American people have carried on their 
fight single-handed against the admission of objectionable aliens. 
The day is apparently drawing near when the cooperation of 
foreign governments will be secured in reducing the volume of 
emigrant movement. This assistance will not be given in any 
spirit of international good-will — in fact, quite the contrary, for 
foreign governments are only considering the matter because they 
are driven to it in self-defence. 

Great Britain occupies the peculiar position of being the only 
European country suffering from the evils of both immigration 
and emigration. Both of these movements of population have 
assumed large proportions. The loss of desirable citizens is, be- 
yond controversy, a serious evil, and during the past year there 
has been a notable exodus of agricultural and skilled labor from 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. The governments of 
Continental Europe long ago took steps to discourage this class 
of emigration. Through the surveillance over the citizen which 
is given by a system of enforced military service and the require- 
ment of passports from those leaving, it is possible to place some 
check upon the outflow. The British citizen, with his greater 
personal liberty, is free to go at will, there being no obligation 
to his government and no requirement but the price to hinder his 
leaving. 

The effect of one system is that the adventurous, skilful and 
desirable British citizen takes his departure in hopes of bettering 
his condition, while the deficient or unfortunate citizen falls back 
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upon that wonderful institution, British charity, for his main- 
tenance, for British steamship companies are too well aware of 
the penalties involved to wittingly undertake the transportation 
of the latter to America. The Continental system is more apt 
to result in the desirable citizen's being persuaded, either by 
force, argument or promise of betterment, to stay at home, while 
no obstacle is placed in the path of the pauper, the criminal or 
the deficient who can arrange for his passage to a foreign land. 

It has as yet never been seriously suggested in Great Britain 
that there should be any restriction placed upon emigration, and 
while it is possible that, following the enactment of a law re- 
stricting immigration, there may be some agitation of the matter, 
it will probably be many years before Great Britain adopts a form 
of restriction law which is rapidly becoming a feature of legis- 
lation in every Continental country. One potent reason for this 
belief is that on the Continent the laws are based upon minute 
control of emigration business and traffic, to a degree which 
would be deeply resented by powerful British commercial and 
transportation interests. 

The antagonism of these same interests is felt even in the 
effort to enact an immigration law, but the positive and ever- 
present evils of unrestricted immigration have been so borne in 
upon the wage-earners of Great Britain that no "interest" can 
long render futile the demand of the native population that some 
barrier be erected, not only against the insanitary alien, but 
against the competitive alien as well. 

For years England has been a sort of clearing-house for unde- 
sirable emigration to the United States from many countries. 
Many emigrants rejected for passage at Continental ports found 
it easier to get to England than to return to their homes. The 
enormous alien and British emigrant traffic from British ports 
has resulted in the refuse being left upon British soil. The 
greater number of deportations from the United States are re- 
turned to England, even though they may have come originally 
from other foreign countries. The effect of this upon British 
population is almost indescribable. Charitable institutions, 
prisons and hospitals are crowded with aliens, and some of the 
trades are so burdened with this low grade of labor that the 
British workman is driven out. 

The reactionary effect upon emigration to North America is 
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also thoroughly bad, for even if once defeated in his purpose the 
alien in England never quite gives up hope of being able to con- 
tinue his journey, and in many cases, with a slight improvement 
in physical or financial condition, he is able to accomplish it. 
No law could be adopted by a foreign country which would be 
of more practical benefit to the United States than the immigra- 
tion restriction act which the English people now have under 
consideration as a measure of self-defence. 

With some slight exception, there is no restraint upon immi- 
gration into any Continental country. Passports are quite gener- 
ally required of foreigners, though often not demanded unless 
the visit to the country be extended. Every arrival, however, is 
reported to the police within twenty-four hours, and data as to 
the name of the person, his or her age, nationality and profes- 
sion are required. Russia requires a passport before foreigners 
are allowed to cross the border, but that country is now an excep- 
tion to the general rule. To take up residence in Switzerland, 
permission must be secured from the communal authorities. 
France occupies a unique position in requiring that emigrants 
entering the country from the land side shall have at least forty 
dollars for each adult and sixteen dollars for each child, while 
those entering by a seaport are required to have at least thirty 
dollars for each adult and twelve dollars for each child. The 
French laws and regulations now in force are designed, not so 
much for the control of immigration and emigration, as for the 
control of the considerable and decidedly objectionable trans- 
France emigrant- traffic from the Levant vi& Marseilles and 
Havre, or some other French port 

The countries of the European Continent have given forth over 
20,000,000 of their population to contribute to the building up 
of the American nation. In earlier years, the movement was 
from Germany, Scandinavia, Denmark, Holland and France, and 
a majority of the emigrants were of a class welcome in any part 
of the world, especially where thrift, industry and intelligence 
were needed to develop a new country. As opportunity for other 
than manual work grew less in the United States, as the arable 
free land disappeared, and, indeed, as the supply of adventurous, 
intelligent emigrants became exhausted in the countries of origin, 
the movement subsided, but only for a short time. 

The people of other nations, such as Italy, Austria-Hungary 
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and Eussia, discovering that it was easy to get to America, and 
learning that conditions were far more favorable there than at 
home, then began to move. The tide rose rapidly to tremendous 
volume, but the high quality of the earlier emigration was lack- 
ing. A distinctly lower and even dangerous tone characterized 
the more recent movement, and the American people, becoming 
alarmed for the safety of their institutions, legislated barriers 
through which immigrants were required to pass before being ad- 
mitted. At first, little was done in Europe to put a stop to the 
tremendous loss of population which was threatened, except to 
demand that every citizen should perform Ms military service 
before leaving. Emigrant traffic had in the mean time become a 
most profitable business. Great fleets of vessels were operated by 
reason of it, and competition for passengers reached the point 
where it became absolutely necessary in the interests of humanity 
as well as public policy to put some restraint upon the energy 
and enterprise of the ticket-sellers and to check, if possible, the 
exodus of laborers. Police regulations were found entirely in- 
adequate to cope with the situation. 

In 1860, Prance adopted a law which required a license for 
the conduct of emigration business, and imposed some regula- 
tions upon shipping in the interest of the emigrant. In 1876, 
Belgium adopted a law containing the same provisions as the 
French measure, but more elaborate in detail. Emigration agen- 
cies were placed under government control and an elaborate 
scheme of regulation for emigrant shipping was devised. These 
regulations are now somewhat antiquated, and a revision is under 
consideration. Both the French and Belgian laws were evidently 
enacted for the purpose of securing, if possible, some of the profit- 
able emigrant traffic which was then in progress through German 
ports, and it may be said that a certain degree of success rewarded 
the effort. The Belgian government now maintains a rather 
hostile attitude towards any foreign interference or even observa- 
tion of her emigrant traffic. The Belgian emigration commis- 
sioners are exceedingly jealous of their powers, and have consti- 
tuted themselves the sole judges as to the qualifications of those 
who shall be permitted to depart. The steamship companies 
operating between the important emigration port of Antwerp 
and the United States are forced to discriminate according to the 
requirements of the American law; but, owing to the attitude of 
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the Belgian government, they are deprived of such assistance as 
is rendered by representatives of the American government at a 
number of ports in other countries. 

In 1888, Switzerland enacted a law which is still in force and 
which has served as a model for the lawmakers of other countries 
in framing similar legislation. Indiscriminate ticket-selling was 
stopped by providing for a limited number of agencies. Adver- 
tising was prohibited and the business of the agencies which were 
licensed and bonded was placed under the direct and detailed 
supervision and inspection of government officials. To urge a 
Swiss citizen to emigrate was made a crime under the law, and 
many similar provisions were rigorously enforced to the end 
that emigration should be free from any artificial stimulus. The 
Swiss law, unlike some others enacted since, is not entirely selfish ; 
for, in the interest of the emigrant, an agent is forbidden to for- 
ward any person without a passport and identification paper or 
any person who cannot be admitted to the country of destination. 
This latter clause, while calculated to prevent loss and suffering 
to the Swiss emigrant, is also of great value to a country like the 
United States, for it guarantees the arrival at American ports of 
very few who need be regarded with suspicion. 

The Swiss law was drawn with the. purpose of making emigra- 
tion difficult for Swiss citizens. It was also framed so as not to 
interfere with the large and profitable emigration movement 
across Switzerland from other countries, but in such a manner as 
to hold those who handled it responsible for every action detri- 
mental to the Swiss people. Heavy bonds were exacted and 
severe fines and penalties were provided for all violations of the 
law or government regulations. There is one omission in the 
Swiss law which is most advantageous to the Swiss emigration 
agencies, but a source of considerable loss and trouble to Italy. 
No provision is made whereby the Swiss government can check a 
rate war between rival transportation companies. This is accom- 
plished in Italy and Hungary by a clause in the emigration laws 
of those countries, which allows the government supervision over 
the rates at which passages from a native to a foreign port can be 
sold. It was undoubtedly not thought of as a possible measure 
of regulation of emigration when the Swiss law was enacted. 
The laws of Italy and Hungary are of subsequent enactment, but 
no move has been made by the Swiss government to take to itself 
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this important authority by further legislation. It will not be 
done, in all probability, for some time at least; for when steam- 
ship rate wars are in progress among the transatlantic lines, a 
case in point occurring during the past year, Italy maintains a 
fixed rate on vessels sailing from Italian ports, and the Swiss 
agencies are thus enabled to successfully compete with the Italian 
agencies, and divert much business to the northern route by 
offering lower-priced passages to Italian emigrants. 

If all the countries of Europe should enter into an agreement 
to restrain emigration by requiring official approval of the price 
at which a ticket could be sold, as is now done individually by 
Italy, Hungary and Austria, the result would be most beneficial, 
not only to the countries now losing population, but to the coun- 
tries attempting to raise the standard of admission. The effect 
of the recent rate war was unquestionably most deplorable in 
many of its aspects, not upon the transportation companies, but 
upon the people who were thus induced to emigrate and the coun- 
tries called upon to exercise renewed vigilance in enforcing the 
laws against admitting those likely to become public charges. 

Up to 1897, Germany controlled emigration more by police 
regulation than in any other way. The performance of military 
service was the test of the right of a German citizen to leave his 
country. Thousands of emigrants evaded the law, and thus 
voluntarily exiled themselves. It was not until the great mass 
of German emigration recorded of the past fifty years had crossed 
the border that the German government took cognizance of the 
possibility of holding this movement in check, and devised a 
measure dealing with the question in a more scientific manner. 
The German law of 1897 is looked upon as one of the simplest 
and most effective of its kind. It dees not assume to give the 
government such detailed control of private transportation in- 
terests as do the laws of some other countries, and thus meets 
with heartier approval from English and American critics. 

In brief, the law forbids the emigration of a German citizen 
who has not fulfilled the requirements of his military obligation, 
places the regulation of emigration agencies under special govern- 
ment officials appointed for that purpose, and affords every emi- 
grant sailing from a German port full protection and safety 
through shipping regulations and fines and penalties for agents 
who fail to live up to contracts made for transportation. Even 
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the form of contract which shall be used in each case is especially 
designated. This law works to the benefit of foreigners sailing 
from German ports, as well as of German citizens. 

The emigration of German citizens has decreased of late years, 
so much so that at the present time only between thirty and forty 
thousand are leaving the country annually. American statistics 
would indicate a larger movement than this, but many German- 
speaking residents of other European countries are accredited 
to the German Empire by reason of racial origin. There is an 
enormous trans-Germany emigration movement, however, and it 
is in the handling of several hundred thousand foreign emigrants 
that the administration has been most instructed. Germany is 
the great highway from Russia to the west, and until Austria- 
Hungary made special arrangements to develop the Mediter- 
ranean port of Fiume, by establishing a direct line of steamers 
to the United States, a large proportion of the emigration from 
the south also sailed from German ports. This great movement 
of people is conducted to the least possible detriment of German 
citizens and the highest possible profit of local transportation in- 
terests. There can be no loitering by the way, for Germany does 
not want these people, and her police take good care that they do 
not remain in German territory. There can be no indirect emi- 
gration, for the German lines to the United States are keen 
competitors of the English lines, and, if possible, every pas- 
senger for a transatlantic port is forced to take passage on a 
German ship. The American standard of admission is applied 
to all who seek to cross from Austria and Russia into Germany, 
and thus the American immigration law operates in remote 
parts of the world with a force almost equal to a local statute. 

In 1901, the present Italian emigration law went into effect. 
Over two million citizens had left that country for the United 
States in the preceding twenty-five years, and some sections of 
southern Italy had become almost depopulated through this 
exodus. Bad economic conditions were responsible for the be- 
ginnings of this movement; but encouragement from those who 
had emigrated and the activity of ticket agents in persuading 
others to follow increased the departures from year to year, until 
something in the nature of a crisis was reached. For many years, 
money has been sent from the United States to Italy to assist 
emigration. Last year nearly twenty-five million dollars was re- 
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mitted by Italians in America, and most of this money was for 
the purpose stated. The Italian emigration law is drawn with the 
intent of meeting all of these conditions, so far as is possible. 
The law is lengthy and the rules and regulations for its enforce- 
ment are extraordinarily detailed. Some difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in carrying them into practical effect; but the authori- 
ties are apparently well satisfied that everything possible is being 
done to check emigration, and to care for those who take passage 
abroad not only while on their way to their destination, but after 
their arrival in a foreign land. 

The Italian law to all intents and purposes puts the business 
of emigrant transportation into the hands of the government, 
inasmuch as only a limited number of people can engage therein, 
and these few are heavily bonded against damage claims and fines 
and penalties for violation of the law. The business is under 
constant and minute inspection by government officials with al- 
most unlimited power. No citizen can lawfully emigrate with- 
out the government's being fully aware of his intention and giv- 
ing permission for him to go. Agents are not allowed to solicit 
business or to advertise. Emigrants can only go to countries 
where conditions meet with the approval of the Italian govern- 
ment. A case in point is Brazil, to which country went many 
Italian emigrants a few years ago. Conditions were unfavorable 
and great distress followed. Emigration to Brazil is now pro- 
hibited. Bates of passage to transatlantic countries must have 
the approval of the emigration officials. A special court is 
created to deal with damage suits, claims and other controversies 
arising between agents and passengers. Information is furnished 
to intending emigrants as to conditions in the countries of their 
destination. Foreign agencies are maintained to assist, protect 
and help in every way Italian citizens abroad, and special facili- 
ties are provided for the sending of money to the home country. 

What is of greatest importance to the United States is the 
willingness of the Italian government to cooperate in every way 
to prevent violations of the American emigration law. American 
officials stationed in Italy are given almost official authority for 
the inspection of emigrants and emigrant-ships leaving Italian 
ports. The law is intended to be restrictive in effect, protective 
in character and certainly constitutes the most notable effort ever 
made by any country to check and control an exodus of its citi- 
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zens. It may be argued that, notwithstanding this law, the emi- 
gration from Italy is still greater than from any other country. 
This is true; but it is also true that no man can say how many 
thousand more people would leave each year but for this re- 
straint. All conditions in Italy have tended to drive her people 
forth to better themselves ; and, once the army was on the march, 
momentum was maintained and increased by the drawing power 
of those who had gone before as well as by the example set by these 
pioneers for those left behind. So long as economic conditions in 
southern Italy are bad, and prosperity is reported from the 
United States, just so long will the present movement continue. 
There can be no exhaustion of supply, for the population is in- 
creasing in spite of the loss by emigration. 

Unfortunately, however, the character of the emigration is not 
improving — in fact, quite the contrary. The rising generation is 
of the towns and cities rather than of the country. The assisted 
emigrant is not so desirable as the emigrant who departs on his 
own initiative. The objectionable feature of the present move- 
ment is largely counteracted, however, by the increasing vigil- 
ance of the American authorities and the friendly cooperation 
of the Italian government in matters of administration. 

In 1903, the government of Hungary, a country which is suf- 
fering almost equally with Italy a great loss of population 
through emigration, put into force a restrictive law which is up 
to the present time the most drastic of its kind. In addition to 
adopting practically all of the features of the Italian law, the 
Hungarian measure gives the government the power to name the 
routes by which emigrants shall leave the country, inasmuch as 
it serves notice that by any other route than that designated no 
government protection shall be given the traveller. This clause 
was adopted to force the development of the port of Fiume on 
the Mediterranean, and it has already resulted in a direct line of 
steamers to the United States from that port and a loss to the 
German ports of a great amount of business formerly derived 
from Austria-Hungary. 

The Austrian parliament will shortly enact an emigration law 
similar to the one in force in Hungary. There is an interesting 
feature of the proposed Austrian law, however, which marks a new 
departure in government control of emigration. In all other 
European laws, an emigrant is denned as one who goes abroad 
vol. oi^xx, — no. 583. 55 
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for long and continued residence. The Austrian measure de- 
fines that term as meaning any citizen who goes abroad to earn 
his living. This is evidently intended to give the government 
even closer control over the movement of population than is the 
case in other countries, to apply the law to laborers emigrating 
only for a season and to those crossing the land borders into 
neighboring European countries. There is a large emigration 
from Austria-Hungary to Eoumania, and many thousands go and 
come from near-by sections of Europe, the movement depending 
upon the demand for laborers at home. 

The Eussian government maintains strict control of emigration 
traffic, and the provisions of the law requiring permission to 
leave are most severe. Emigration from Eussia has been par- 
ticularly heavy since the beginning of the war with Japan. The 
performance of military service is a sine qua non for obtaining 
a passport, but thousands of Eussians have left without, crossing 
the border under the guidance of agents who make a business of 
smuggling emigrants out of the country. As soon as the border 
is crossed, the emigrants are taken up by the German railroad 
and transported to Hamburg or Bremen, from which points they 
go to the United States, Holland or England. 

In the other northern European countries, Holland, Denmark 
and Scandinavia, emigration is carefully watched and controlled 
by government authorities, to the end that the laws of the respect- 
ive countries shall be observed in the matter of departures, and 
the emigrants themselves fully protected in their dealings with 
transportation agents and ship-owners. In Spain and Portugal, 
the regulation of emigration is largely a police function, the en- 
forcement of military service being almost the sole reason for any 
restraint upon the outward movement of population. 

Prance, therefore, is really the only European country which at 
present makes a definite demand upon an immigrant in deciding 
as to his qualifications for admittance, and that demand is repre- 
sented merely by a small sum of money, such as is deemed suffi- 
cient to carry the traveller across French territory or to guarantee 
his maintenance for a reasonable time while arrangements are 
being made to become self-supporting. England is the only 
European country in which immigration restriction has become 
an economic necessity and is, in consequence, a live political 
issue. On the other hand, notwithstanding the great loss to the 
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population annually through emigration, England is practically 
the only European country which does not now place considerable 
restraint upon citizens contemplating departure. 

The entire tendency of European legislation in regard to immi- 
gration and emigration is now most favorable to the United 
States. The more careful England becomes as to who shall be 
admitted to English territory, and the greater the effort made by 
European countries to keep their people at home, the less the 
strain upon the American immigration barriers. The situation 
is most hopeful from an American point of view. Nearly every 
European country now compels an emigrant to secure a pass- 
port or some other form of identification paper before leaving; 
transportation interests are now quite generally restrained from 
inciting emigration; and, in many countries, such as England, 
Italy, Hungary and Eussia, economic or political evils which 
have the effect of driving people from their homes are recognized 
and no inconsiderable effort is being made to remedy them. These 
influences are working to the good of all concerned. 

Unfortunately, good laws do not always make good govern- 
ments, and even honest and intelligent government is not always 
entirely effective. To restrain desirable citizens from leaving 
their native land is one thing, but to ignore or even expedite the 
departure of paupers, criminals and deficients is another. It is 
this last-named feature of the situation which prevents the United 
States from reaping full benefit from the restrictive legislation 
of Europe; it is because of this that never for a moment can 
vigilance relax in the administration of the American exclusion 
laws. The situation is grave and threatening; for, no matter how 
favorable to the United States may be the laws of Europe as 
applied to emigration, until each nation is compelled by senti- 
ment from within or without to bear its own social burdens, they 
will be unloaded as freely as possible along the line of least re- 
sistance. An emigration tide unless thoroughly policed carries 
with it the germs of anarchy, crime, disease and degeneracy. 
Tremendous progress in the direction of better control has been 
made throughout the world in the past twenty-five years. Bear- 
ing this record of actual facts in mind, uniformity of law and 
administration, and greater regard among nations for one an- 
other's safety, do not appear to be impossibilities in the future. 

James Davenport Whelpley. 



